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carried an iron safe weighing over four hundred pounds
to Ta-chien-ln for Monseigneur Biet; it is true that
he died shortly after from the effects of this journey.
Women frequently carry seven or eight packages of tea,
and I have seen children of six or seven with a package,
or a package and a half, trudging along behind their
parents.
The regular pay for tea coolies is two inace (about
twenty-five cents) a package, irrespective of weight, from
Ta-chou to Ta-chien-lu. They live on maize cakes and
vegetables, with now and then a little pork. The greater
part of them smoke opium, and do not appear to be at all
the worse for it. I saw but few with varicose veins, or
showing in any marked manner that this severe labor
was injurious to their general health. Xor are these
men employed in this trade all the year; nearly all of
them are peasants, who resort to it only as a means of
gaining a livelihood when there is nothing to be done
on their little farms, or when these are so small that their
women can manage them. Some idea of the number of
these porters on the road between Ta-chien-lu and Ya-
chou may be formed from the fact that between Wa-ssii-
k'ou and Lu-ting cMao (about fifteen miles) I counted
481 carrying tea, and there were perhaps 40 or 50 more
loaded with sundry other goods, flour, wines, etc.; and
along the whole route .they were quite as numerous. I
was told that at nearly any time of the year the road
was as crowded as when I traveled over it.
Wa-ssii-k'ou is prettily situated amidst fields of paddy
and of maize, and is surrounded with wide-spreading
walnut-trees; and a few miles below this place I saw a
profusion of peach-trees with fine large fruit on them.
The T'ung River cornes from the north, and drains